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WHY THE CHINESE SHOULD BE EXCLUDED. 

BY JAMES D. PHELAN, MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO. 



When Mr. Ho Yow, the Imperial Chinese Consul-General, 
asked, in the North American Keview, whether Chinese ex- 
clusion is a "benefit or a harm," the interrogation awakened a 
curious interest. The people most familiar with the subject were 
disposed to regard the question as not wholly serious. They re- 
called the patient investigation, full discussion and practically 
unanimous settlement which it received in 1882, and again in 
1892, when Congress granted remedial legislation to cure an 
acknowledged evil. 

The Exclusion Acts then passed were limited to ten years' 
duration. In May next the latest act will expire by limitation, 
and Congress will be asked to renew it, because, until now, 
Chinese exclusion . has been regarded in diplomatic circles and 
elsewhere as the settled policy of the country. Has there been 
any change in the nature of the evil, or in the sentiments of the 
people? Certainly not on the Pacific Coast, where the lapse of 
time has made still more evident the non-assimilative character 
of the Chinese and their undesirability as citizens. 

The Exclusion Act has been reasonably effective, although the 
Chinese, with more or less success, have employed their well- 
known cunning in evading its provisions by surreptitiously and 
fraudulently entering the United States. The law, however, has 
opposed a barrier to the great volume of immigration which 
threatened this country for many years prior to 1880. The 
statistics show that the whole number of Chinese in the United 
States has not materially increased within ten years, while the 
Chinese population in California has decreased. In 1880 the 
census revealed the presence of 75,132 Chinese in California; in 
1890, 72,472, and in 1900, 45,641. In New York State there 
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were but 29 Chinese in 1870; in 1880 there were 909; in 1890, 
2,935, and in 1900, 7,170. The Chinese in California have ap- 
parently emigrated to other States, and this will ultimately bring 
the question, in a practical way, before the people of the East. 

The influx having been checked, the danger to California has 
been averted, and, consequently, during the last decade industrial 
conditions indicate comparative prosperity; whereas it is well 
known that prior to the Exclusion Laws the State of California 
suffered acutely from labor troubles and business derangement. 
Unemployed men, hungry from want of work, marched the streets 
of the cities, inaugurated political parties, disturbed the peace of 
communities by riotous outbreaks which threatened at times the 
foundations of law and order; and these facts gave to James 
Bryce a fruitful theme for speculation on democracy in his excel- 
lent work, "The American Commonwealth." He devoted two 
chapters to the anti-Chinese crusade in. California and looked 
upon it as a race, labor and political question, which sooner or 
later, unless solved, would menace American institutions. Accu- 
sations were made at that time, which Ho Yow repeats, that the 
opposition to the Chinese came from demagogues alone. To show 
the unanimity of the people, I may point out that the Legislature 
submitted by referendum the question of Chinese immigration to 
a popular vote. For Chinese immigration 883 votes were polled, 
and against Chinese immigration 154,638 votes. In the City of 
San Francisco, representing the wealth and intelligence and con- 
taining the skilled-labor organizations of the State, only 224 
votes were cast in favor of the immigration and 41,258 votes 
against it. This result demonstrated clearly that the resident 
population of California, taking the broad ground of self- 
preservation, refused to suffer themselves to be dispossessed of 
their inheritance by Chinese coolies. That is what the verdict 
meant. 

A select committee of Congress, after investigating the ques- 
tion and taking testimony in California, reported in favor of 
Chinese exclusion, and that policy has been regarded ever since as 
a peaceful preventive of serious disorders affecting the body 
politic which would have inevitably ensued had the National 
Legislature failed to protect the white population of the country. 
Public opinion is the most potent agency through which Con- 
gress can be influenced, and there is evidently now an organized 
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attempt being made, principally by high Chinese officials, to 
change the sentiment of the people. They strike at the national 
policy by acting through other channels than those of diplomacy. 
These officials have entered our political arenas, put petitions in 
circulation and directly addressed themselves to the voters. 
Therefore they must be answered, even at the risk of reopening 
an ancient feud. 

The municipal authorities of the city and county of San 
Francisco have issued a call for a convention to memorialize 
Congress again on the subject, and on November 21st there will 
be a representative gathering of the people of California to voice 
the sentiments of the State. 

Mr. Ho Yow, knowing the great demand there is in a new 
country for common laborers, has ingeniously taken the stand 
that the Chinese are not skilled and, presumably, are incapable 
of becoming skilled. Knowing also that skilled labor is organ- 
ized and is always in the vanguard for the defence and pro- 
tection of labor rights, he has endeavored to quiet its alarm by 
arguments of this kind. He thus appeals to the cupidity of the 
farmer and the orchardist, while he attempts to allay the fears 
of the mechanic. It is safe to say that his argument is a careful 
and studied presentation of the case. He attempts to meet the 
"accusers of his people" by granting with astonishing candor 
everything that they say. To quote him : 

"I shall concede that the Chinese do in a sense work more cheaply 
than whites; that they live more cheaply; that they send their money 
out of the country to China; that most of them have no intention of 
remaining in the United States; * * * that they do not adopt 
American manners, but live in colonies and not 'after «the American 
fashion." 

He then boldly says that on these accounts a condition is 
created which "is to the highest advantage of this country, and 
particularly to the highest advantage of those who oppose Chinese 
labor and at whose instance the laws were passed." He argues — 
as we have seen, fallaciously — that opposition to the Chinese was 
the work of "political demagogues"; and he further says that, 
after exclusion, the business of California on that account "dried 
up," and that trade with China fell off $7,000,000 in- two years. 
Ho Yow is evidently in error, because, after Chinese exclusion, 
trade with China steadily increased. The total imports and ex- 
ports in 1880 amounted to $27,999,482, in 1882 to $31,762,313, 
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and in 1900 to $38,130,000. Consul-General Goodnow says 
(Consular Reports for August, 1901) : 

"The United States is second only to Great Britain in goods sold 
to the Chinese. * * * The United States buys more goods from 
China than does any other nation; and her total trade with China, 
exports and imports, equals that of Great Britain (not including 
colonies) and is far ahead of that of any other country."* 

The exclusion of Chinese has had no appreciable effect on the 
trade between the two countries. The resident Chinese import 
for their own consumption dried fish, pickled vegetables and rice; 
and these commodities have not, according to the Custom House 
records, fallen off since 1881. Of course, the more Chinese there 
are in this country the more breadstuffs will be imported, but the 
commerce in silkg and teas goes on irrespective of the presence 
or absence of a local Chinese population. The same is true of 
other imports. 

The fact is, commerce is not sentimental. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment, knowing the necessities of the situation, and being 
familiar with the fact that almost every country has imposed 
restrictions upon the immigration of Chinese coolies, does not 
regard our exclusion as necessarily an unfriendly act. Our other 
relations with China have been more than friendly and have been 
duly appreciated. 

John W. Foster, in his "Century of American Diplomacy," 
dwells upon these cordial relations and says that, from, the begin- 
ning of our political intercourse with China, we have discouraged 
all efforts on the part of Americans to engage in the opium trade, 
so injurious to the Chinese people and forbidden by Chinese law ; 
that our Ministers have been instructed to inform the Chinese 
Government that citizens of the United States would not be sus- 
tained by their Government in any attempt to violate the laws of 
China respecting trade; and, when the Chinese Government paid 
the United States the sum of $735,238 in satisfaction of the 
claims of its citizens against China, the United States in 1895 

•The United States Consul at Amoy reports that, in 1897, "the importa- 
tion of American flour amounted to 312.000 pounds; in 1898, to about 3,250,000 
pounds; and in 1S99, to over 13,000,000 pounds." 

The United States Consul at Che Foo writes that "in five years the 
value of merchandise known to be American increased from $739,333 to 
$2,171,669." 

Consul-General Wlldman reported from Hong Kong that "the gain 
in American case oil amounted to 21.473 tons, or 36.4 per cent." 

Tobacco, beer, whiskey, wire, wire nails, kerosene, pig lead, timber, 
machinery, beef and hog products, leather, clocks and watches, fruits, 
nuts, butter and cheese have, according to Consul-General Goodnow at 
Shanghai, increased materiaUy. 
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returned an unexpended balance of $453,400 by Act of Congress. 
This unusual international proceeding was acknowledged by the 
Chinese representative with expressions of kindness and admira- 
tion for the United States, and with the assurance that "the 
friendly relations so long existing between the two countries will 
thereby be strengthened." The position of the United States 
in respect to the recent war in China has further inspired Chinese 
confidence in our good faith. 

America, therefore, is at no disadvantage in dealing with 
China on •account of the domestic policy of Chinese exclusion. At 
one time the Chinese Government was not in favor of the emi- 
gration of its people; but its modern statesmen know the great 
benefit of relieving the pressure of overpopulation. 

The Chinese are not like other emigrants whose departure 
from the land that nurtured them in their helpless infancy and 
childhood is an irrevocable loss. The Chinese emigrant goes out 
a pauper and unfailingly returns with a competency, and becomes 
a well-to-do member of the country in which, according to his 
religious belief, his bones must rest in order to insure eternal 
peace. This, indeed, is "territorial sectarianism," difficult to 
overcome, but some would ask America to assume the task. 

But it is in the theory that the Chinese question is a labor 
question that Mr. Ho Yow seems to find his main reliance in 
advocating the abrogation of the exclusion laws. He argues that 
the opposition is inspired by the laboring masses; that the labor- 
ing masses are governed by labor unions; that labor unions are 
composed of skilled men in various trades and vocations, and 
that the Chinese are not skilled, and, therefore, are not formid- 
able competitors. In fact, he 6ays : 

"The Chinese are wholly unskilled, and are In the main mere 
laborers or agriculturists. They could not under any circumstances 
be called to the places of strikers in skilled lines; so that, even from 
the standpoint of the labor unionist, the Chinese could do the labor 
unionist no harm." 

I contend that this is not a mere labor question, nor a race 
question. It is an American question, affecting the perpetuity 
of our institutions and the standard of our civilization. But let 
us examine Ho Yow's allegations of fact. 

For the most part the Chinese who have so far eome to this 
country do menial work and manual labor; but they also exten- 
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sively engage in skilled employments. They work on railroads, in 
mines, in fields and orchards and forests, crowding out the white 
laborer everywhere on account of their willingness to work for 
a smaller wage. That is the experience of the West. As mere 
laborers, there is little to complain of in them; but for all pur- 
poses of citizenship their usefulness ends with their day's work; 
and whatever they are paid, they are paid too much, because they 
make no contribution by service or citizenship or family life to 
the permanent interests of the country. 

The Chinese are to the last degree imitative. They have 
taken up the skilled work of our white population, and mechan- 
ically duplicate it. They are makers of cigars, shoes, shirts, 
clothing, women's underwear, overalls, children's clothes; they 
have acquired skill in dentistry and photography ; they engage in 
journalism, commercial electricity, watchmaking, painting, brick- 
laying; they are carpenters, broom-makers, butchers, and in the 
culinary arts they particularly excel, supplanting white domestic 
servants. 

In most of these trades and vocations they have unions which 
are well known in San Francisco. The Hong Tuck Tong, or 
Cigarmakers' Union, contains 1,500 members, who are employed 
throughout California. The Shoemakers' Union has 1,000 mem- 
bers. In Chinatown, San Francisco, evidences of their skilled 
labor are everywhere seen ; and in the business streets of the city 
proper they have opened numerous stores in their own names, in 
which they sell their own products and especially women's and 
children's underwear. White sewing girls have been driven out 
of employment; and recently, on the advice of a large dealer in 
dry goods who promised support, a philanthropic gentleman as- 
sisted in the establishment of a factory for the employment of 
white girls exclusively, under the charge of a competent superin- • 
tendent. After a few months' trial it failed, on account of the 
impossibility of meeting Chinese competition. The Chinese work 
day and night without cessation, subsisting on the most meagre 
food, and it is physically impossible for white women to turn 
out goods that will sell against Chinese prices in the open market. 
This is a very serious phase of the labor question on account of 
the small number of the fields in which women may profitably 
work. 

Fruit canneries throughout California give employment to 
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boys and young women ; but next door to the Consulate occupied 
by Ho Yow in San Francisco there is an extensive cannery, which 
is owned and operated by Chinese. They run the steam engines, 
they handle the cans and boxes made by Chinese boxmakers and 
carpenters; they pack the fruit; their tinsmith solders the cans. 
It has been known that when they are short of Chinese labor they 
employ white boys and girls, who work under conditions and 
amidst surroundings which deprive labor of a great part of its 
dignity. 

The only municipal record kept of skilled employment is con- 
tained in the Assessor's report, which shows the Chinese are en- 
gaged in most of the local skilled industries. This report, ending 

June 30th, 1901, is as follows: 

Number. Whites. Chinese. 

Cigar box manufactories 5 60 80 

Broom manufactories 8 100 90 

Cigar manufactories 321 BOO 800 

Chemical works 6 100 40 

Clothing manufactories 30 800 2o0 

Fireworks manufactories 1 20 12 

Fruit canning factories 11 2,500 350 

Laundries (white, 139; Chinese, 151) 290 1,600 850 

Match factories 4 60 20 

Shirt factories 40 800 700 

Shoe factories 16 700 250 

Woolen mills 1 125 20 

Women's and children's underwear factories.. 16 200 570 

It is vain, therefore, to claim that Chinese are "mere laborers 
or agriculturists." 

One thing 'certain is that when they come to this country they 
know little else than manual labor ; but they soon acquire a skill 
which enables them to compete with the trained American work- 
ingman. The Chinese in any considerable numbers are, conse- 
quently, a great potential danger to skilled labor. 

But is the man who tills the soil to be supplanted by the non- 
assimilative Asiatic? Is husbandry to be abandoned to a servile 
class? Is land monopoly to follow industrial monopoly, and are 
large holdings, managed by overseers, to drive the farmers for 
employment into the cities, where Chinese labor will meet them 
and there deprive them of the opportunity to work ? Pliny says 
that "large estates ruined Italy." The free population were 
driven into Eome by slaves, who were forced to cultivate the 
soil, and, deprived of honorable and useful employment, became 
the rabble, which finally compassed the destruction of the Ee- 
publie. 

Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, that the Chinese 
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are only common laborers and agriculturalists. Shall they be 
allowed to enter freely in unlimited numbers to stimulate develop- 
ment, or shall the development of the country be allowed to 
proceed with equal pace with the settlement of the country by a 
desirable citizenship? Ho Yow takes the coldly economic view. 
He modestly says the Chinese by increasing productiveness would 
open new fields which they themselves would be unable to enter. 
That is to say, the products of the mine and field would increase 
the business, for instance, of the transportation lines, the can- 
ning industries and the banks. That is very ingenious, but it is 
predicated upon segregating a servile class, and violently assum- 
ing that that class, or its more intelligent members, are inca- 
pable of taking up work which involves skill and management. 
Ho Yow, in this, proves too much. 

The benefits accruing from the presence of a servile class, 
doing the rough work of a country, always belong, as in slave- 
holding days, to the few; and when it is considered that the 
Chinese are migratory and receive wages which they send out of 
the country, a parallel between the negro slaves and the Chinese 
coolies is only remarkable in this, that by any fair comparison 
slavery must be regarded as economically more advantageous to 
the State. The slaves worked for a comfortable subsistence, and 
did not drain the soil of its wealth by the exportation of "the 
wage fund," which was formerly appropriated by the slave- 
holder, and which, in any event, remained to enrich and develop 
the country. It is estimated that the Chinese since 1868 have 
exported from the United States $400,000,000 in gold on this 
account alone. 

Ho Yow says that the Great Wall of China was built to ex- 
clude robbers, who gave no return. Our Exclusion Act was 
erected, he says, to keep out men who gave adequate return for 
their wages. I hold that the Chinese cannot, in the nature of 
things, give an adequate return for their wages, not only for the 
above reason, but because by their presence they exclude a more 
desirable population. 

In an American sense, we cannot regard a laborer, as does 
Ho Yow, as a human machine. He speaks of the enormous pro- 
ductiveness due to machinery, and he points out the fact that 
labor-saving devices are encouraged and have increased the sum 
of human comfort. From this he argues that if the Chinese, on 
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account of their number and the little fuel which they require 
to keep them going, are in a sense perfect machines, they should 
be admitted. But there is a limit even to the capacity of a ma- 
chine. It must have a man behind it. That man is a unit in the 
government of a free country; and we must insist, in a patriotic 
sense, as well as in the best economic sense, that his status as an 
intelligent human being, endowed by his Creator with inalienable 
rights, shall be preserved. The machine is the creation of intel- 
ligence and is only supplementary to the skill of man, whereas 
the Chinese, knowing nothing but ceaseless and unremitting toil, 
coming without wives and without appetites, would remain a part 
of the mechanism and be content. If they were allowed to enter 
as innocent agriculturists, there is no reason, so imitative are 
they, why they should not become operatives in our factories and 
conductors and brakemen, as they are now builders and linemen, 
on our railroads; as they are now canners and packers of our 
products, and as they are now sailors upon the sea. They would 
enter the fields made attractive by the greater production of 
wealth. 

Consul-General Goodnow, in his report, says that American 
goods are not credited to us in the statistical tables when they are 
sent by "large shipments from the Pacific Coast via Japanese 
lines" (a kindred and invading race), but are "credited to Japan." 
The Japanese have their line of steamers. Why not the Chinese? 

It is no dream in this day of industrial combinations, when 
we behold the unrestricted power of capital, to foresee that with 
the abandonment of the policy of exclusion land barons, money 
captains, commercial kings would reduce American labor to the 
condition of Oriental servility, and to a standard of living no 
better than that of the Chinese. This certainly would be the 
inevitable tendency, and I believe, on account of their traetabil- 
ity, the Chinese would be given preference in employment, which 
would mean the destruction of the American workingman, and, 
with the destruction of the American workingman, the destruc- 
tion of the Kepublic. 

The existence of slavery in the South resulted in the creation 
of immense wealth, just as Ho Yow argues would result from 
the presence of his countrymen; but it produced structural 
defects in society. It created an aristocratic class, a slave class, 
and a "poor white" class. It was an aristoeracy with slavery as 
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its corner-stone. The drastic remedies of the war should he a 
warning to-day. The accumulated wealth of the South, created 
by slave labor, was wiped out by an appalling expenditure of 
blood and money, which can never be recovered should we endure 
for a thousand years. Therefore, it is not a question of wealth* 
at any cost, nor whether the wages of Chinese* are higher or lower 
than ours. It is the* question of the desirability of having the 
Chinese at all. If the wages they demand are as high as those of 
the European, or if the work they do — paid for in reduced wages 
— is not equal to the work done by the white laborer, it is all im- 
material in view of the fact that the presence of a servile class 
is repugnant tc our form of society and our ideas of government. 
Ho Yow answers the objection that the Chinese' "do not 
assimilate with the American people and do not addpt American 
methods and ways" by intimating that their provincialism is the 
result of the refusal of this country to naturalize them. He 
says : "This whole trouble has been caused by the fact that we are 
not citizens and voters." He quotes approvingly the words of the 
Chief Justice of the Dominion of Canada: 

"It was a menace to Canada to have a large number of Japanese 
living in Canada and to exclude them from taking part in the legis- 
lation affecting their property and civil rights." 

It is, indeed, generally true to say that the United States 
must admit its Chinese population to the right of suffrage and to 
all the privileges of American citizenship, if it grants them the 
privilege of permanent residence. If they are to be admitted 
into this country freely they cannot be held as a separate class in 
a state of quasi-bondage or helotry. They are either desirable as 
citizens or not desirable at all. They must be admitted as ulti- 
mate voters, or excluded as being incapable of wisely using the 
elective franchise and assuming all the rights, duties and obli- 
gations of citizenship. It is ft false position to discuss them 
simply as laborers, skilled or unskilled. Therefore, unless 
America is prepared to receive them as citizens, the Exclusion 
Act should be renewed, and we should look to the Caucasian race, 
as we have in the past, for the upbuilding of our industrial, social 
and political fabric. 

In this discussion let us recall that the United States was 
originally wrested from a despotic rule in the interests of civil 
liberty. Man's capacity for self-government was asserted and 
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sustained. A Republic was founded to protect its citizens in 
"life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness/' and a constitution 
was adopted "to secure the blessings of liberty" to them and to 
their children. Thus established, the gates of America were 
thrown open to the oppressed and liberty-loving peoples of the 
world, and a new and immeasurably important experiment in- 
augurated. It has thriven for more than one hundred years and 
now it is threatened. 

The conditions imposed on the new settlers for the enjoyment 
of rights and privileges were citizenship and allegiance, and it 
became the correlative duty of the State to protect them. On 
this basis the country was settled, and the immigrants who have 
since been and are constantly being molded into the American 
people acquire legal and moral rights which the Government 
must protect. 

It is well understood that the invitation of the new Republic 
was addressed to the people of Europe, and that the Mongolians 
were not included in it. In interpreting our naturalization laws 
the Federal courts have held that the Caucasian race was alone 
contemplated by them, and by special exception, the negro rac**; 
that exception was the result of political necessity. The same 
necessity will arise, in the course of time, to naturalize the Chi- 
nese if they are admitted. But the Chinese do not come in the 
name of liberty as oppressed, nor are they willing to renounce 
their old allegiance. They are not even bona fide settlers. They 
do not seek the land of the free for the love of it. On the con- 
trary, they are attached to their own country by a superstitious 
bond, and never think of leaving it permanently. It is also plain 
that, by their mental organization, they have no capacity for or 
appreciation of the blessings of liberty. 

In fact, few Chinese migrate voluntarily at all, but are 
brought here under contracts made by their masters. It has 
been said that if the Six Chinese Companies of California were 
destroyed immigration would cease. Formerly debtors and crim- 
inals were exiled from China under contracts to work out their 
salvation on American soil. Of such stuff citizens fit for a repub- 
lic cannot be made. 

Their physical assimilation is as repugnant to them- as it 
is undesirable for us. I am informed by the Police Department 
and by the managers of the Chinese missions in San Francisco 
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that after nearly thirty-five years of intercourse the number of 
marriages between whites and Chinese do not exceed twenty, and 
that the offspring are invariably degenerate. The California Leg- 
islature, at its last session, amended the Civil Code of the State 
so as to prohibit, for the first time, the* intermarriage of white 
persons with Mongolians. Heretofore the Code" referred only to 
negroes and mulattoes. They cannot -and' will not assimilate with 
the white population; they live in- colonies separate and apart, and 
are in all respects a permanently foreign element. 

It follows, from these premises, that there is no obligation on 
the part of the United States to receive the Chinese as other 
peoples are received*, but that there is an obligation, on the United 
States to exclude them- on the ground of duty to others as well 
as of self-preservation. 

The right of a State to exclude an undesirable immigration is 
fundamental international law. Self-protection yields to no 
higher law. Therefore it is supreme. The Chinese, by putting a 
vastly inferior civilization in competition with our own, tend to 
destroy the population, on whom the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment depends. Without homes and families; patronizing neither 
school, library, church nor theatre; lawbreakers, addicted to 
vicious habits; indifferent to sanitary regulations and breeding 
disease; taking no holidays, respecting no traditional anniver- 
saries, but laboring incessantly, and subsisting on practically 
nothing for food and clothes, a condition to which they have been 
inured for centuries, they enter the lists against men who have 
been brought up by our civilization to family life and civic duty. 
Our civilization having been itself rescued from barbarism by the 
patriots, martyrs and benefactors of mankind, the question now 
is : Shall it be imperilled ? Is not Chinese immigration a harm ? 

If it were possible for unmarried white men to compete with 
Chinese, they must remain single, by which the State would suf- 
fer. If families were reared under the conditions of such a 
competition, they would gravitate irresistibly and without blame 
to the poorhouse and the penitentiary. Society must recognize 
this; to the white man it is only a question of self-support or 
State support. 

If the Chinese are admitted, whence are the ranks of the free 
population to be recruited? Who shall preserve our civilization 
and who shall fight our battles ? The Chinese may be good labor- 
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ers, but they are not good citizens. They may in small numbers 
benefit individual employers, but they breed the germs of a na- 
tional disease, which spreads as they spread, and grows as they 
grow. 

In this -view it matters very little whether with Chinese labor 
there is increased productiveness or not, nor whether a greater or 
smaller number of enterprises are inaugurated. The material in- 
terests of a State must be subordinated to the social and polit- 
ical interests of the people. Before cheapness and abundance 
must we consider the status of the men who are called upon to 
maintain the country's institutions and contribute by their pres- 
ence to its true wealth. White men 'are both producers and large 
consumers, which, the Chinese are not. Coolie labor appears to 
the short-sighted farmer and manufacturer as desirable so long 
as other people find employment for the white man on whose 
consumption they depend. But substitute Chinese labor for white 
labor, and the home market would disappear. What political 
economy can» reconcile this fact with the good of the State ? But 
even political economy must condemn the Chinese. The Chinese 
leave the results of their labor, it is true, but, let us repeat, they 
take out of the country the equivalent, and, contrary to those 
economic laws on whose due observance depends the material 
wealth of nations, their earnings do not circulate, nor are they 
reinvested. So what work they perform is paid for doubly by 
the employer and by the community. 

We must admit that the Chinese while unprogressive are a 
good laboring class ; but we return to the question, which presses 
for solution, Can we in this country and in consonance with our 
institutions segregate men of a labor class and regard them only 
in the light of their capacity for work? Sir Thomas More, in 
his "Utopia," considers this very subject. In constructing his 
ideal state he made men equal; but in order to relieve its- mem- 
bers of humiliating labor, which would, he thought, disturb the 
equality proposed, he provided for a distinct class which was to 
perform all the disagreeable functions of society. If this idea 
were approved by us, the Chinese would be the most desirable 
people for such a purpose. They work well, they are docile and 
they would not be concerned about their political condition; but 
such suggestions are repulsive to American civilization. America 
has dignified work and made it honorable. Manhood gives title 
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to rights, and the Government, being ruled by majorities, is 
largely controlled by the very class which "Utopia" starts out by 
subordinating. This political power invested in men shows fur- 
ther the necessity of keeping up the standard of population, and 
not permitting it to deteriorate by contact with inferior and non- 
assimilative races. 

In "Utopia" men are equal in respect to their occupations; 
while with us, in the language of the French Declaration of 1789, 
more explicit than our own, "Men are equal in respect to their 
rights." 

The American people are certainly alive to-day, as they were 
in 1882 and 1892, to the significance of this question. But 
there are many good people who, mistaking the mission and des- 
tiny of their country, in a spirit of brotherhood would welcome 
the Chinese and every foreign race. Have we not proved by a 
progressive development that we are sufficient unto ourselves? Is 
not our duty to the heathen subserved by missionary labors and 
by establishing American ideas, enterprises and trade in- other 
lands? Must we take them into our own house? 

St. Paul said to the Athenians, "God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men," but he promptly added, "He hath determined 
the bounds of their habitation." In spite, however, of the warn- 
ings of history and the dangers which we of the Pacific Coast 
have endeavored to point out in the discussion of this question, 
which is more than one of labor or locality, there are a few men 
in the East to whom we would politely address ourselves, whose 
mistaken sense of duty has arrayed them against the American 
policy of Chinese exclusion. Let them not merit the opprobrium 
of the poet's reproach: 

"The steady patriots of the world alone, 
The friends of every country but their own." 

Jambs D. Phelan - . 



